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FOREWORD 


\ 

c PUBLICATION is one of a series reporting on the nation- 

wide study, Qualification and Preparation of Ttaebtrs of Exceptional 
Children, which since 1952 has been one of the major projects of the 
Office of Education. The manner in which this activity has been 
conducted is an example of cooperative action among persons from 
many organisations, school systems, colleges and universities, and 
the Office of Education. The information was supplied, for the 
most part, by persons whose main responsibility is for the education 
of exceptional children. It was recognized by those planning the 
study that it would also have been valuable to include opinions from 
general educators, from parents, and from other lay groups. It was, 
however, decided to delimit this study— whidh in itself is an exten- 
sive one mainly to special educators. In all, approximately 2,000 
persons have contributed to the project. 

This publication reports that part of the information from the 
broad study which has bearing on the qualification and preparation 
of directors and supervisors of special education in local school 
systems. It is hoped that it may be helpful to teachers preparing 
to be supervisors, to directors and supervisors themselves, to local 
school administrators, and to instructors in colleges and universities 
offering professional preparation to potential leaders in the education 
of handicapped and gifted children. 

Watnb O. Reed, 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Division of State and 
Local School Systems 


' \ 


J. Dan Hull,* 

Director, 

Instruction , Organisation, 
nnd Soviets Branch 
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W™ thc * ncrc ^ “ J*wWoo for the education of exceptional chil^ 
atm wi tthm their home canmunitiejhai come * recognition of the 
need for qnalrfsd penooael to girc leadership to special education pro- 

f f *“‘ “ lo ^ In the earlier part of this century such 

leaden for the most part had no preparation in special education. They 
came from inch- fields as elementary and aecoodary education and clinical 
psychology and began to work in a field which was still in an exploratory 
stage. Today, even though increasing numbers are assuming these positions 
with some background of specialised professional preparation and experience, 

there are soil no widely accepted professional standards for these local 
leaders. 

The’ peak of the special, education movement in this country has not 
jet been reached; the place oflcadetship in the local school system, then- 
lore, will become increasingly important. Approximately 1 million of the 
Nations exceptional children— those with impaired hearing or vision, 
crippling conditions, speech defects, special health problems, mental 
«tardat*on or giftedness, and those with serious social and emotional . 
tt^jwtMm-are reported to be receiving special help from the schod#j 
ret it is estimated that from 4 to 3 million school-age childred have unusual 
educational needs. Some of them need t* be educated in special schools or 
classes, .m hospitals or convalescent homes; some require the help cf itio- 
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i iu wguur My iCGooii; others need usttrucooQ io their own 
noBi e» . , 

. «b^ffowsi pflp o nnniri ss , Further, most of these 

m potentially useful dtima whose conoibqtiai is nmrnrisl at a 
tuoe^ when manpower is at a premium. Bor both of these reasons it is 
hWy that in the future local school systems will gtveevea more attention 


^ * 
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C J ,ldren ' M cxl * an « P«>*nun. ^ exceptional children 
. • ^ “ d “ “^ programs are established, school systems will be 

twg many more qualified persons to give leadership at the local level 

Zk mthTd Jr 7 ** 'T'^ 600 *» “N“« IwAwom] itinderdi. 

undm^n^.^TT' <rfthc bat P°“ ibk u u imptored 

■v. - j , '.f i dement* which cootribue to efleci i tc leadership. 

m»onag their own competency; hy tchooi tyuou „ , 
•itiei 01 * od •'■fttruon; by college. u*i anew 

the deTete^rfT^lS* r ‘ 00n ** " hc “ n " “ * b “'' ** 

Repot ted hetetre the finding from the brad .tody "QiaiaicwJon ud 
^ttonodTe^henofEttcepeio^ Child™,- ■ wLhkT^™ 
^ competence of directors and supervisors of spedaUdoc^oo 

tion’on ST* 7**“?', J 1 *"** 11 * ** includes: (1) background infbrma- 

(1) nlt, ^ ,VCCUl CdUCat, °° t*™ 01 * 1 who participated in the study; 

(2) optmo ” 00 «®Pctendes needed by di*ctots\nd ^^oTof^b 

^ «*»*■* rmlr! 

tfe«iad»Mo<i«» qa i 7 fo aa ,* 10 ^^ ia *^^ 
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programs, as seen b y the local personnel themselves, and by a committee of 
experts; (3) the background of education and experience thought to con- 
tribute to proficiency; ( 4 ) personality characteristics which teachers would 
like their directors and supervisor! to have, and t he services they expect 
from them; and ( 5 ) a summary with implications for future planning. 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 

Facts and opinions were provided by 1,625 special educators from various 
parts of the country; these were secured by two techniques. The first was 
the use of a series of inquiry forms completed by the following four groups: 
153 directors and supervisors of special education in local school systems; 

$ 2 d ^ cctor * “d supervisees of special education in State departments of 

education; 279 instructors in colleges and universities preparing 
of handicapped and gifted children; and 1,079 superior teachers in every 
0 * qcc e P tioo * ht y. such as the blind, the mentally retarded, or gifted . 1 
The second technique was the work of a committee of 12 expe r t s who 
prepared a statement in which they identified and described the unique 
competencies needed by local directors and supervisors concerned with the 
education of various types of exceptional children. 

Although, as was pointed out, many people expressed opinions, the 
part of the information provided through questionnaires ft o to 
the 153 directors and supervisors of special education in Uesl school systems. 
Effort was made to obtain opinions from all such persons in the United 
States who were "full rime directors and supervisors working from a 
central office in a local school system and having responsibility for one or 
more areas of special education." • It is believed that a high proportion 
of those persons working fall time in 1953 and meeting this are 

include d in this number. Many other people were probably giving part- 
time supervision to special education programs; their opinions would 
have been valuable, but participation in this study was limited to persons 
who met die criteria mentioned above. On the basis of information 
provided in questionnaires, special educators were H— ifiH as directors 
(or overall supervisors) sod supervisors (or consultants); 103 directors and 
50 supervisors participated.' 

* d41d0,ul fafe tmteim st ow the psfddptota fa the tody. 

<rf "** ^ **“ 00 dee aewd^ tfaeOflka 
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. ir P ubhc * clOQ wdl no doubt be of mote interest if •canethiM^S^ 
ebouc the situations in which these people were wtZTl’h^ 

example, were they working in the United States? Were rhw to u * 
small communities? WerTther T* * *“* 01 

For how many of " aK * ao * d 

JkTL arcepoonalitjr did they hare responsibilit* la 

questions are presented primarily to give a frame of reference for JwW 

rs»-sr - ■?* 153 ** 

for b “ <li “ pH 

distribution 

The 153 director. and anperriaor. were employed in different tired 

.v. 7 .^" 1 !-^| 7 ia ?7 * ciDo1 *“■* C«e r»ph 1 ). Specif- 
7 , tney represented 112 school systems in 24 States in all secdrwi* «f 

sire 2 J*““ wcre in P>poladoo centers ranging in 

sire from more chan 1 million” to ** 25,000 or less.** AmoTScm 

school. systems, 25 »«*ni«ed on a countywidebasis; oftte? 15 were 

P-manly wfcm. and the other 10 were prtaSy ntrd 0f th ~> ” ™* 

^ d ““ b ““» of participating director, and raperrwx. aa .hown in 
graph 1 , might suggest that there is a relationship between the ratio d 
■tec™, to anpenriaora within the khool ,*«,* ST £rTt£ 
comn.un.qr. A review of onpublMmd dat* howe^r, ,h^ Tt dual! 
“ * lo gcoerai, in the eeq. Urge., pof^^.T^ 

3 ^ D ^* dlrecOT "*“* emh a ataff at w^nSon. *, 
mallett populaoon area, one penoo-deaignated aa eidwr director, .ucer- 

«wl T d““ thCr * d ° 0< **“!" *» W«KW «***«. of 4e 

/ * f * ' >-■ 

4 a . ;* , 
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director* »od reprertaor. of <pc 
* cW '*^ rem ‘- ceding to popoUdoo^of 


Number of 

Cities of - School^ Number of directors sod supervisors 

0 JO 20 so 


1 , 000,000 

or more 


500,000 to 
090,009 


100.000 to 

400.000 


25,000 to 
90,009 


12 


25 


y//A 






23 



8 


31 




27 


24,909 or ♦ 
less 14 


Counties 


25 





14 




21 



1 > 





6 . directors and sufssvbobe of special education 

< *.» 

areas op exceptionality served 

All group, of exception^ children were being .erred bp it lent Mmr of 
e ocr] administrators and supervisors participating in the study «| 
though some areas received much more attention than other* (see tabli 1) 
The largest number of directors reported responsibility for the crippled 
the hard of hearing, the mentally retarded, the speech defective, tfeW 
cully seeing, and for children with special health problems. A somewhat 
smaller group . reported that, they serve children who sxe deaf or who are 
^all 7 mal^ljMted. Less than half of the directors have responsibility 

for the education of the blind in the local program, and only 20 reported 
responsibility for the giford. 7 rcjwsca 

By far the greatest number of supervisors were working with children who 
f et " ded ’ ?*** Wicapped, hard of hearing, and socially 
m tl “ t ° rdcr ’ **** fcwc * t "ere working with the blind and 

tae gifted. 

There seem to be some reason for die variation in the amount of adminis> 
*°d sjQ^r^ofy • cr *jj^ g*Fea to the different groups of exceptional 
cMdrco m local achool s^Ttems. The mentally retarded, foThuuncc 
to one of the first groups to be served; their problems, therefore, are, 
readily recognized in many school systems. On behalf of children who are 


Tabic 1. — Number of directors and 


supervisors reporting responsibility 


Are* of cxoeprioaality 


Toad Dumber 


reporting 


MM 

Piftuliy tcring '.'. . , 

Crippled 

Special health 

^ 

Herd of bearing 

Speech handicapped. , 
Socially maladjacted . 
Mrwt ly retarded... 
Gifted 


1 One wpenriaor did not five due 


Total 

Diacoori 

(overall 


▼mow) 

1 

1 

1J2 

10} 

SI 

46 

9i 

89 

105 

90 

89 

82 

80 

72 

104 

94 

106 

91 

79 

70 

111 


21 

20 


Soper- 


(cowdt- 


mm— 


-- 


1 
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cnpplfcd, hard of hearing, speech handicapped, partially seeing, and who 
hire *peaal health problem*, voluntary agencies have, over / period of 
vean, stimulated communities to carry out education program*. Some 
local school systems do not provide for pupils who air blind or, deaf but 
refer them to the Sure residential schools instead. A number of iocal 
school systems utilise community child-guidance services for the child who 
is sociaUy m^adjusted. Other elements, such as the interest of the general 

^ * UtCWidc c~£Lg 

techn ques, and school budgets partly account for the fact that more pro- 
mion is ma de for some groups than for others. 

Directon or overall supervisors have responsibility for many areas of 
handicapped and gifted children, while, as to be expected, supervisors 
tend to have responsibility for fewer areas. (See appendix B, page 52.) 

Table 2.— Number of areaa of exceptionality for which focal directors 

Afld Mil PH I trve e r a n nn« 1 fL ♦ ■ • 


1 

N amber of art** 

Direc- 

tor* 

Coverall 
•oner- 
v hm) 

Suu- 

Tuon 

(oooaalt- 

ana) , 

0 y 

Number of irtu 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Number reporting • ... . 

Tm 

10J 

■49 

Six 

Five 

11 

11 

27 

23 

0 I 
0 A 

0 H 
0 | 

ica. 

Few 

niaC . 

High; 

Three * 

1 Two 

Seven 

Otoe 




Dircc- 

ton 

(orodJ 

fuper 

Tiwi) 


(consul t- 
>) 


14 

15 
2 
0 
0 
0 


Sopcr- 


0 

0 

1 

9 

19 

20* 


1 One 


did not |jit this iafenutMo 


Approximately ooe-tcoth of the director! had ropooiibiUty for 9 or 10 
areaa, and .bout ooe-fourth of them for 7 or 8 amu. With the exception 
of 2 drreccore, all had responsibility for } or more areas. Almwt the exact 
^ reperruon. With one eaceptioo. oo ,„pcr™or 

Wj^oturbthqr fo, more than 3 areas, while more than threedootthr 
reported responsibility for only 1 or 2 areas. 

This kind of status information might well be studied again in the near 

J t ^^r PeCU1 CdaCati ° n “ ,al1 in * forautiyc «*ge, and the 'areas 
« responsibility may shift considerably within 'the next few years 
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DIRECTORS AND BUPKRVI80RB OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED 

Again for purpose* of understanding the opinions of thc-153 l^cal director* 
and supCTTuoia, some background information was obtained on the way in 
which they distributed their working umc. Here, too, the information 
ha, some program implications, for it gives insight into the function, which 
th«e local director* and supemson were performing in 1953. 

On the average approximately one-third of their time was .pent on 
admim.traurc duties and one- third on supEmsory duties, the remaining 
hud was dmdol among the four functions of inservice education of teach- 
er*. professional ,tudy and research, public relation,, and direct sendee, to 
•ccpoooU childra. Tic d,. m buuoo rf Aar umc, “ 

these gcncnl functfoos, is shown in graph 2 oq page 9. 1 

AJmmutnmp, 37 percent) were divided among the functions of 

giving leadership to the many facet, of special education programs; pre- 
paring and reviewing report, and budget,; interviewing applicant, for 
positions, setting criteria for membership in special classes and for ,pcd a l 
service,, placing children in suitable educational facilities, and consulting 
with parents, general school administrator., and rrpraentaave, from Sure 
department,, colleges, and public and private agencies. 

S T r9U r ^ C 28 percent) included working directly 

w,th tc^^, consulting WIth ^ |ped4j n . adim ^ pirac * r 

the development of curriculum,. Through individual comments, it was 

° . 1C 4140 * 4TC . 1 smiJJ *mount of their time to consul unoo with 
teacher, and supervisor* in training, to physician, such as otologists, to 
tehool nurses, and to curriculum supervisor*. 

Writ, of teachers, although u receive, , relatively small 

amount of time (7 percent), involve, a number of activities, such as nar- 

o°r r/ D W °^ 0f r* dlKUtUOn “ f4CU,ty mCCt,0 «‘* conference, with 
other professional people on the education and rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, and the selection of professional literature for the staff l.brary 
Apparently it was not directed only toward the teacher, of exceptional 
cfoJdreo, for it alio include, assisting student teachers and giving oricn- 
uaon to the regular teaching staff. * 5 * 

^W^^d nr/^, which claimed a relatively small amount 
ume (6 percent), included the study of professional literature, attending 
professional conference,, and conducting research. To the*, some of the 
p»rtiap|po added such activities as teaching university courses and par- 
nopatmg in the program planning of specialurd prafcwional organisation,. 

A^rrsfarwia/, which claimed an average of only 9 percent of their time 
Cmbf * Ccd 4 rmet r <* *omc of which might seem to extend 

far the 
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!<yond the usual school responsibilities. The original 1m specified sprak- 
:ng to or participating in the activities of patent- teacher ‘^ t 

org^ranon. and ocher community agencies interested in of 

.xceptiwal children, and preparing publication, for parent and lav group* 

UtCd ' T thC psftidpants addTothen: pXTg 
’ g ^P-pcr publicity, disseminating in/onnation. and *en m f' 



A dm inist rati ve 
&: duties 


Direct sendees to 
6XC#ptioiUl 
children 


Supervisory sod 
consul tire duties 


In-service 

education 


Studyand research 


Public 

relations 


J W mruu *'<*«*» (11 po«ot) were diridod unoa. iadiddoU 

L“ •* a “ Uy ■!*““«*«« ?: 

Who did d« ^u, tedn") J 
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10 directors and supervisors of special education 

* 

DIFFERENCES IN TIME DISTRIBUTION 

The group of directors, on the average, allocated their working time 
somewhat differently from the supervisors. Directors spent slightly more 
time than supervisors in the functions of administration, public relations, 
and direct servicesjto exceptional children. Supervisors spent more time 
than directors in tlje functions of supei vision and inscrvicc education.* * 





OmmtmtNm M 

Local school systems provide instruction in hospitals. 

i 

Impressions, however, should not be formulated entirely' on the basis of 
the foregoing report of functions, since these were based on averages. 
Actually the allocation of time to the listed functions varied a good deal 
from one ind ividual to another. There arc undoubtedly many reasons for 
these vajppons, such as the competence of the directors and supervisors 
themselves or the pSttcra of supervisory organization in the school systems.* 

Discretion should be used in drawing conclusions on the basis of these 
findings, not only because the individual variations cannot be seen in the 
averages, but because the opinions of local directors and supervisors as 
reported later in this publication, imply a number of differences between 
the functions of directors and those of supervisors. 

* See appendix C, page 35, for the percentage* of time tpent by the directon and supervisors 
in the various functions. 

* See appendix C, page 57, for the range and standard deviation of time distribution reported 
by the local personnel. 
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"^X^TTH DUTIES to perform so extensive and diverse, as shown by the 
report on functions, it is evident that many specialized competencies 
are needed by the director and the supervisor of special education in a local 
school system. Some of the qualities which make such a person successful 
may be innate; others must be developed through practical experiences and 
professional preparation. 

The identification and evaluation of these competencies are so basic to the 
development of professional standards that in this study opinions about 
competencies were collected from two groups of special educators and by 
two techniques. First, directors and supervisors of special education in 
local school systems were given opportunity to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of a ‘list of kinds of knowledge and abilities which they believed 
would contribute to success. Second, a committee of experts in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children formulated a statement which reflected their 
thinking on the competencies essential to local special education leaders. 

EVALUATION OF COMPETENCIES 

The 103 directors and 50 supervisors rated for relative importance a 
list of competencies (knowledge and ability items), which had been pre- 
pared by the Office of Education study staff and pretested by special 
educators in various parts of the country. Opinions of these fall-time 
directors and supervisors were sought because it was felt that they would 
have practical points of view. When the inquiry forms were returned, 
was found that many of these participants had extensive specialized 
preparation and experience; 1 this further strengthens the significance of 
their opinions. 

_AUjrfjhe 153 directors and supervisors were given Opportunity to 
1 See appendix B far a report of die professional preparation of there directors and mmet- 
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OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



could differentiate, if they wished to do so between ,h, , pmonncl 

ne^ed by a director and those needed by a supervisor Thee m P' Knc,e ‘ 

• with the rank orders of importance • feoTZn,^ 

cable 3, page u. h P 0 * 1000 * m *Y be found in 

Almost every, item on the list received an average rating of either •• 

or important” for boS the di^T^d £ 

finding, me strengthened by the similarity in the wav direcrem^l' ^ 
rated the imprfm.ee of emh co„yZ e^^ih.i 'S,' • 

w° y rr^ I” *f* » * «>ific«.. d,~in s 

wii t ^inCSr^ ““ ' Km,i *“ <*«« -» concerned 

0/ Similar Importance for Director and Supervisor 

A number of competencies were considered by the participants to be ah™ 

^rnTJEre h h ° th i rcCt0n “ d ^ 

these local ,uoerSjl!“' ,“?T” , l ? ,<mfed «' *>d abilities which all 
tnese local supervisory personnel should have, whether they are i^rrvio. 

rr.E?<d? ‘’“iFh 

“ KliTid “ 1 *"'*• -* - HU. 

Both directors and supervisors need a body of specialized u^u 

zrvra r *"t 01 

children (20, 18). ’ ^ ma l°r *tudies on the education of th es e 
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LOCAL school systems 


extremely important for both; this implies that in ^ a 
supervising tenons the ability to 

visory personnel, for example, should be able to work wirh J *?' 
in addition, both shoSd be ^to^ 

canon staff op matten relative to comimmitv scry™ (J , 

children (19, 19), and to work with regnlar sdrool f^'P* 100 * 1 

zt;; “ d foi —p “ 

the director and the super,,™ i ,U.k“L ^ f , “ U,r hi * h lor both 
independently or in 

^ — forwbTn 

individual eaeeptional 

provisions for these f2S igv , n d , : ^ nanaicaps, and to make 

psychological reports (22, 13)’ interpret and use educational and 
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iliucioo provision* of the Federal, State 
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0/ Different Importance for Director and Supervisor ■ 

He competencies just described were tinted .bout equdlv hieh fo, 
doecjor. end superiors. On approximately rwcth.id, rfie comt^' 

Cl “- 0-7’ t ^ CtT wu * *66erence in the importance for the supervisor 
mid hr the dttectot. Since these cvriuaaon, wS nmd“ bv peno^“ 

^ ^ statistically signal 

OF GREATER IMPORTANCE FOR A DIRECTOR 

• t0 P° f the J li,t <* ~mpctcnd« for the director was the ability to 

J^e leadershii) «» direcong and carrying on a ipecial education program 
which is ,n keepmg with community needs and resources (1) • 
to be successful in this broad leadership function, the ^cir^u indicate 

V dll Vr “* * “ntjetend^ 

^ “ cducatioDl1 Program for handicapped^ 
gifted children needs to be able to select an adequate staff (2) to relate hi. 
special education program to the general school program (4) to cooperate 
with parent groups concerned with the differ^^d, o/L^S 

“ * toosnltsnt to geoerd educators on matted SJ. 
k ? ^e.eJucanonofeiccpdooal children (14). mid to prepare and iustifv . 

childrra VitT° rw *** ““ ** doutug czcepdonal 

effeerivelv wY *° V^loan the fhncaoo of selecting staff 

efaatvdy. Similarly, ability to plan a special education programfor all 

some «J decent °L . 

In orderto sdnunistrr a program in spedd cducadoo eftctrrd r . . director 
knowledge of the services provided by psychologism, -~R~ t | 

,h°^'“ d !, thCT '' aKraKd “ ^"^ueofewepdand ' 
and of rh ° luncaons of various types ol educarional facilities ft) 

^f«th^r a T br PDbl,C ** CDda ' -* - *• ^ttm- - 

The diver rity of competencies desirable for a director is even mop ' 
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< £*“V, d “ mi * ht ««*«' k—e of the ntunen*. 
aroi of exceptionality for which he it retpontibie. Theliatofcompetenciea 

“*J Z ima*" b V nald f ,lle<1 * ew * 1 *“*». became of che meeripedd 

"t* * chl “"» >“« <«&«.. type, of dertatiom, ,„ch J S 
p»Uy, mental retardation, or deafness. 

OF GREATER IMPORTANCE FOR A SUPERVISOR 

The competency met highly need for' the .uperriior w|a the ability 
“tmdonal program to.gire^atruJw hdpto ie 
eh ng a caff (1). The conatcUatioa of knowledge end abilida for the 
.npemwr me®, to center o, the teaching-learning ainudon A «tS! 

IdSne'hit. lt 3 Wl ' d *' 0f *? !pcdditt<1 and auppliea (nJhu 

taJlang hooka end acouioc equipment) and their aonrcea of procurement f2) 

** t 1 “‘W* “* ndjoatmenta cSTSSb 

“ * “E"!** 0 ' » *« rodfCrn the atea of ncepdonality fo 
which he it letpomible) oo teaching method. nod taried^ 
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(4), on the emotional and social problems of individual children Cf). and 
c» speciahaed educational aids, equipment and supplies (*). He must be 

r *” 1 repora 05)1 "* * ■ "■* ~° p “ d ^ 

Application of Findings ' 

t J h f %C . 7^“^“ °f ** importance of competencies suggest 

^dairaHlity of having a director and a tuff of supervisor. wh«*a». 
ditions permit. It is mcogmsed, however, that such conditions as copula* 
ooo, topography, or availability of personnel influence the orgaiduiflqp. 
» program. Where one person must cany the responsibility for an entire 

•pedal education program, then it is necessary to find a person who has the 

most- important competencies of both positions. 
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COMPETENCIES IDENTIFIED AND DESCRIBED 


k jf to ^ recalled chat a 12-member committee of experts also studied 
the distinctive competencies required by supervisory personnel concerned 
mth special education in local school systems. The committee was made up 
of persons whg have had experience in the preparation of teachers as well 
as in supervision at both the State and the local levels. This group identi- 
fied and described these competencies without re fer ence to existing stand- 
ards or programs. This committee, while referring occasionally to super- 
V !*? n . ** coor din*tors, placed most of its emphasis on knowledge and 
abilities essential for overall directors of programs. The report, prefaced 

by the names of the members of the committee, appears on the following 
pages. 


A education is one who directs, guides, and integrates 

a well-organized ami highly complex program of special education. Gen- 
waliy (peaking, he is responsible for guiding and assisting the supervisors 
of special education in carrying out a constructive program of growth and 
adjustment for exceptional children and youth. These children include 
the mentally retarded, all types of the physically handicapped, the emotion- 
ally disturbed and delinquent, and the intellectually gifted. A smftrwm 
guides and assists special teachers in carrying out an effective program suited 
to the needs of specific groups of exceptional children. 1 

The committee recognizes that these definitions apply more particularly 
to the larger metropolitan areas, where a director has the overall adminis- 
trative and supervisory responsibility for the special education program. 
In such a situation, he usually delegates the responsibility for classroom 
supervision, in one or mare areas of special education, to a staff, which may 
consist of a supervisor or supervisors and in s6me instances other personnel. 
In some niton and rural communitierone perion designated at a director, 
supervisor, or coordinator of special education is responsible for the direc- 
supervision of the entire program. In this report, “director" 
wi.1 be the title used for all these classifications. 


1 Them dtfendoo* mere prepared specifically by die roremlme ambers lot this report. 


BY A COMMITTEE 


Helen AppelAooro 
Mary BUir 
Herman I, Goldberg 
Mary E. Harnett 


Elisabeth M. Kelly. 

J. E. Hogan Dorothy M Seigle 



Dorothy M Seigle 
Ingrborg K. Srmvoo 
P. O. Wagner • 


Thomas W. MulroooeV 

(Titles of committee members are shown on pages iii-iv.) 
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U * *** duty °[ thc d ««tor of special education to see chat a rich i™, 
graced program of apodal education is organised and^c ^to ^ 

»^u>ce a modern program of .pedal education which ST.y be arti^^° 
uuofrr a. possible. with the established program or pro^. f^^’ 

“•r ^ 001 rr h ,och * 

wl ” ch ”***« • md forw forint 

Efficient operaaon of a department of special education rtouireTth^T 
d.rcnot foua. md euemplilp cemin cherw^d^d W 

wide array of spedaliied competencies These corner «rv “ ‘ 

are described in detail in this report. * competency requirement, 

PERSONAL COMPETENCIES 

children md pond,. He most he . penoo who cm fsce tw£S 
3* r °T rfoct CO work on, . comple^^ 
hTworlo. ,|>CC1 * uc ‘ aoa lot dK tMdreu in the commnnitjr in which 

interests Md^hm !l° *** tupuesdes, the director should here many cnlcwil 
■«tt~ md brtred community relcoomhip. A. . conm.ua , it Lder 

““f” *** F"*> 1 ““ extepotLISi^ 

ofs^ii^e^Kad^o^ 00 ^" «■——«**» 
J'“ Py^Tjmport*™ foe the director to he innmerelp .-..1.-1 
“ * *° ** “»« =«>* the comniiLt^S 

, Af.* profc “ io “ 1 ^*der, the director of .peel education mBt k._ 
«^0te inhuom tau!erehip end the sbili“to inspire oTh^ m ^ 

His personal competenae, »bould also indude an appreciation of the worth 

^;t^r T 1,681 by hi. faith in hi. coworkere! 

intniivd jmbjltI ^ ^i* ^* fcct0f w b° has a sound philosophy of education 
pirn associate, to be resourceful and creative in reaching coonentiw 
folfillmcnt of their common educational god.. ° «>operatre* 

administration and leadership 

h recent pew, educ.ttood lewler. here became increreinglp ,w«e of ' 
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the need for cxcepaonal children to participate with all children in home 
sch ool, an d community activities, insofar 1 as they can do this successfully. 
Therefore, it is important for the program of special education to be guided 
by the general educational objectives for all boys tod girls 
In the light of the foregoing philosophy, the director of special education 
not only should be familiar with the overall aspects of special education 
but should also have a keen appreciation and undemanding of the total’ 
educational process. A special education leader with « background of 
knowledge and undemanding in general cducaooo can participate coopera- 
tively in school planning at the preschool, elementary, and secondary 
IcycU. His paracipaooo at all levels in such acuvitics is imperative to 
the development and continuance of effective special education programs. 

Through democratic leadership, the director should be able to motivate 
supervisory and instructional personnel of special cducaooo to participate 
with general education personnel in curriculum planning and construction. 
It is one of his major functions to encourage cooperation with consultants 
of special subject area, in curriculum planning and implementation. 
Through these cooperative efforts, a plan can be established for the sclec- 
oon and sharing of curriculum materials. 

So that except! cxiaTcHTWren and youth may be considered as an integral 
psrt of the total educational system and be included in the educational 
planning for all children, general educators also need to understand the 
overall aspects of special education. 

The director of special education has a major responsibility to orient 
er min is tra tors, principals, and staff members having special education 
c asses to the practices and procedures of the special program. He should 
mist and guide the principals in cooperatively administering these pro- 
grams. He should also work closely with school principals and regular 
classroom teachers in the adaptation of programs and procedures for those 
exceptional children who can adjust to the regular class program. Cooper- 
save planning may be facilitated when *e offices of special education 
personnel are located near those of genersikupenrisory instructional per- 
soond and to general clinical services. 

EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 

The director of special education in a local school system should have 
the background of specialised knowledge which will enable him to identify 
orods and to evaluate the many aspects of the special education program. 
This would include, for example, knowledge of standards for instructional 
and Damns fractional staff; pupil characteristics; educational equipment, 
*uch as large-type books; instructional supplies; special school buildimr 
features; provision for school lunches and transportation. Special needs 
of handicapped children should be evaluated with die assist ance of the 
instructional sod supervisory staff of the various areas of special education 

* 78847—58 « 
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Through skillful teamwork, pioapd. and teachers may be brought into 
Ac* evaluations insofar a* the planning involves the service* offered within 
eir programs. Aha the needs arc detcnnioed it is the responsibility ol 

ffi^^dT “ " Wjth ** dlffCra5t #ch0 ° 1 dc P" tn >«>* ,o filling 

When new programs arc required, the director is responsible for takmr 
cadersh.p in establishing them. The implemenution of these programs 
should be nude with the assistance of all educational and clinical service. 
In order to identify and enumerate exceptional children in need of placement 

thC d T COr T l P^P^. teachers, and 

officials oT health, attendance, *bd guidance service, within the school 

system. The director has a responsibility to use all available community 
educational and clinical resources for identification and diagnosis or evilu- 
ation o/ children and youth who are physically handicapped, mentally 
retarded, emotionally maladjusted, or gifted. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

The director of special education needs to know the sources for recruit- 
ment of qualified teachers He should be m communication with colleges 
and universities ^ throughout the country that offer realistic training in the 
various needs of the handicapped. As a means of selection, he also needs 
to know something about the standards, facilities, ami staff memben in 
these colleges. The director and the staff of the department of special 
ucation should seek to develop good working relationship* with local 
mstitutioas of teacher education so that prospective teachers may be 

“ ,fe,,, “ ao " * bo “ ***• 

The direewr or supervuor in the local school system msy broaden the 
possibility of teacher recruitment by encouraging a program of orientation 
to special education in the high schools. The Future Teachers of America 
for example, might be upped as an excellent source of recruitment fw 

m^L?| U T 100 f KUrC ° nCnCiUO ° P 1 ™' secondary students 

might feel the possibility for personal satisfaction, and hence the voca- 
tional challenge of teaching those who are deaf, blind, crippled, or other- 
wise exceptional. 

Another way in which an orientation program can be encouraged is for 
members of the special education staff of the local school system to share 
in the teaching of extension courses to teachers in the regular field as well 
si to those who sre training to be teachers in t special trea. This sharing 
in the teaching of extension courses by staff members of the local depart- 
ment of special education at teacher education institutions is of immeasur- 
. worth The practical experience and the wide knowledge of excep- 
tional children enable these staff specialists to contribute tigmficandrto 
effective teacher preparation and performance. 
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Administrative personnel of special education in local school systems can 
ud the local board of examiners or examining committee in selecting 
candidates for all instructional and supervisory posit.oos in the held of 
>pecial education. The director, as a participant in the examinational 
procedures, should be able to evaluate the candidate s philosophy of special 
education, hia qualifications for the apccific field of special edu- 
cation for which he is applying, his mental health, his knowledge of 
general and special educational litrrarurc, materials, and equipment his 
i ul rural background, the extent of his cultural pursuits, and his methtid of 
incorporating all his experiences in his teaching. 

MOTIVATING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 

The manner in wh.ch the director himself lives, works, and coot.nues to 
grow will best determine his success .0 leading others to greater fxofcssional 
competence The director needs to have a knowledge of professiotial books 
magazines, and pamphlets which describe the most recent procedures' 
materials, equipment and supplies. He should provide such material w 
that his stan may keep abreast of current developments and research m each 
of the areas of exceptionality for which they conduct a frugrim The 
director should encourage the personal growth of individual staff members 
through such experience, as travel, advanced study, or participation in 
prnci discussions, and the offering of professional articles for publication 
The spirit with which the director of special education interprets his 
principles and objectives inspires his staff to cooperate with him in achiev- 
ing the goals and purposes of special education. If he is able to demon- 
strate hia faith in them, many staff members and teachers will make a 
greater effort to improve their skills, to increase their specialized knowledge 
and to investigate and experiment with the use of newer or better techniques.’ 
materials, and equipment. ^ 

The director of special education in a local school system is responsible 
for the continual evaluation of the effectiveness of the program, including 
the assessment of teacher efficiency and teacher alertness 
It is incumbent upon the administrative and supervisory staff of the special 
education department to carry on imstrwkt training courses for teachers of 
all types of exceptional children. 

The director should be able to plan and carry out mscrvicc programs 
which will tend to bring about the maximum development of each of the 
staff members and teachers, and consequently contribute to the maximum 
effectiveness of the total program. He should be able to share responsi- 
bility for developing policies and for working out the details of mscrvicc 
activities with every staff member and teacher; in this way, a cooperative 
mscrvicc program built upon the needs and interests of the staff and instruc- 
tional personnel, wider die guidance of the director of special education. 
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can be developed. Meetings, demonstrations, and conferences for imple- 
menting curriculum adaptations for various areas of instruction increase 
interest, understanding, and professional growth. 

General educational administrative and supervisory personnel have much 
to contribute to such ipscrvicc programs and should be invited to express 
their views of the regular educational program and to recommend coopera- 
tive action between the general and special fields. 

SUPERVISION 


Today supervision is conceived of as a .means of helping teachers to be 
successful and well-adjusted persons, to better understand children and 
educational goals, and to develop greater professional competence. The 
director of special education has specific supervisory duties and responsi- 
bilities. He and the staff of supervisors must be able to orient, encourage, 
and assist newly appointed and substitute teachers in every way possible. 
Visiting classrooms is a necessary part of supervision and should be followed 
by friendly and helpful individual counseling. All teachers, and particu» 
larly new teachers and those needing help, should be encouraged to visit 
and observe especially successful teachers. 

The effective director of special education whose job it is to develop 
human resources and values will do all he can to conserve the energy, 
spirit, and health of his own staff and instructional personnel. 

BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Knowledge of budget and finance is a competency which a director should 
have, for it is basic to the building of programs for the education of children. 
While the special education budget is an integral part of the general school 
budget, sharing in its common objectives and restrictions, it is based on the 
special needs of exceptional children. After determining the needs of the 
community's handicapped and gifted children, the director should be able 
to interpret to the superintendent of schools the needs and costs of present 
programs and of proposed programs. He may also^assist the superintendent 
in interpreting these needs and costs to the finance committee of the l oc al 
board of education. In so doing, it is important for the director to have 
not only a knowledge of the local community financing plans, but also an 
understanding of the State resources of financial aid. 


The -director should be able to explain frankly and realistically the 
reasons for the higher cost of educating ex<£p*ional chil and youth. 
Since handicap>ped children have special problems, special wa^sahd 
must be taken to help them to adjust to these problems. Currently, the 
cost of providing for these special ways and means, in 4 tenbs of small 
classes, itinerant teacher service, special supplies ^apd equipment/ mid 
transportation, will exceed the cost of educating the normal child and 
where there is State aid it will not always make up fhe excess cost. The 
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problem is usually a local one and after all remittances of State revenue 
have been computed, any additional cogs should be accepted by the local 
district. The director must be able to convince his community that the 
cost of a worthwhile program is well invested, as it contributes to the self- 
sufficiency, independence, and happiness of handicapped individuals. In 
addition, taxation for the support of handicapped adults will be cut back 
sharply when a successful special education program is offered during their 
developing ydars. 

The particular financial needs of a special education program should not 
be eclipsed in the light erf the allowances per capita for general education. 
The director must have the knowledge which enables him to prepare the 
original budget request based on the varying and different needs of excep- 
tional children. Careful planning with a view to economy in expenditures 
should be exercised in the preparation of this budget. The philosophy, 
judgment, and knowledge upon which economy is based should be made 
known to each staff member and classroom teacher. Cooperative study by 
the director, staff, and teachers, of the needs of each individual child, such 
as crippled or mentally retarded, will usually result in their obtaining 
adequate supplies and equipment. 

RESEARCH ' 

The director of special education in a local school system should have a 
sufficient understanding of research to be able to initiate educational studies 
and participate in them. He should further provide guidance for staff 
members in developing and completing studies of various problems of 
special education. . ' 

Large numbers of candidates for master’s and doctor's degrees desire to 
use the public schools for projects in the field of special education. The 
director should work closely with college personnel sponsoring these 
projects. Such studies often contribute significantly to the advancement 
of the education of exceptional children. 

Every year research in the biological and medical sciences advances 
knowledge of the extent and causes of handicapping conditions in children. 
The findings in these afeas frequently have bearing on educational planning. 
The director of special education has responsibility to make known t hree 
findings to his staff ^so that they will be aware of new knowledge and 
techniques. 

COORDINATION WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

' w '5 ~ |L . . 

Good relationships and understanding between community agencies 
and the department of special education are basic to the life of the com- 
munity’s special education program. The director of special education 
m a local school system has both the opportunity and the obligation to aid 
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School transportation help* Ala girl. 

in coordinating the efforts of the schools with those of the many com- 
munity agencies. 

First, he should have a knowledge of the local. State, and national 
agencies with similar or complementary goals. Second, he should know 
when and bow to call upon them co further the program of special educa- 
tion. Often, the department of special education in a local school system 
is not in a strategic position to inform die public of its expanding needs. 
The private or public agency offers an excellent medium through which 
educational needs may be presented to the public. For example, the assist- 
ance of such groups may be valuable in bringing about amendments to 
existing State legislation. Further, conferences, forums, and institutes 
sponsored by voluntary agencies offer an excellent opportunity for the 
identification and analysis of many special education problems and for the 
development of (dans for solving these. 

* Where public or private agencies in the local community have common 
concern in a particular area of special education, the director must be skill- 
ful in arranging and conducting case conferences on individual problems. 

Recent years have seen a tremendous growth in dm number of voluntary 
agencies interested in the exceptional child. The early goal of many of 
these groups was public information which created a general a w ar e ne s s of 
die problem. Gradually, their efforts turned to die raising of necessary 
funds. More recendy, with strong parent leadership, they have supported 
many pilot or demonstration programs. It is important, therefore, fir 
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special education admininstfators and supervisors of local school systems 
to work with such groups and through mutual exchange of ideas make 
best use of professional knowledge. Participation on boards and key 
committees of these agencies often affords such opportunities. 

LEGISLATIVE procedures 

State legislation is generally recognized as essential to an adequate pro- 
gram of education. School laws are both an expression of the people’s 
belief in education and a basis for financing and administering schools. 
It follows from this that as our educational horizons broaden new legis- 
lation or modification of old legislation becomes necessary. 

In order to function effectively, the local director of special education 
needs to have an understanding of legislative procedure, a knowledge of 
current Federal and State laws affecting the education of exceptional child- 
ren, and a knowledge of how well the needs of these children can be met 
under these laws. Jn addition, he needs to know when public and profes- 
sional opinion is ready for new special education laws or for the modifica- 
tion of oldcronss. This knowledge serves as a background against which 
he can better evaluate proposed legislation. 

The director of special education needs to understand the legislative 
provisions for each type of exceptional child, particularly as these pro- 
visions govern the selection of teachers and the financing of programs. 
He further has responsibility for guiding interested groups who are working 
on proposed legislation for the exceptional. For this, he needs the ability 
to prepare statistical data on special education for use by lay organizations, 
to evaluate and interpret certain existing laws for die superintendent of 
schools and the special education staff, and to orient the members of the 
local board of education to their responsibility for extending special educa- 
tion opportunities to make die law effective. 



be able 


PUBUC RELATIONS 

Education of exceptional children-like the education of all children— 
needs the fullest possible understanding and support! of the community 
being served.' Such understanding and suppo r t are usually fordteondeg 
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An effective public relations program is a year-round program. In it, 
classroom teachers are an important liaison b etw e en the parents and die 
school. This necessitates a dose- working relationship and understanding 
between director and teachers cm the interpretation of die special educa- 
tion program. In this connection, the use of panels of principals, teachers, 
and parents to discuss problems of exccpjriogal children may be a valuable 
technique. / 

The director of special education should take an active and interested 
part in the life of the community. Specifically, he should participate, 
when invited, in the activities of local official, voluntary, fraternal; or 
philanthropic groups to promote or to improve the status of handicapped 
and gifted children and youth. Sometimes the director may be given an 
opportunity to f serve these organizations through board or committee 
membership. • - * * 

Since professional organizations have public relations influence, die 
director should he an active member of group* concerned with the needs of 
exceptional children and youth, and of those concerned with pupils in 
general education. Affiliations with these organizations will bring better 
public understanding of and support for the special program. 

The director of special education in a local school system should partici- 
pate in radio and television programs, in preparation of news releases and 
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brochures, m construction of visual materials, and in making annual and 
periodic reports on the status of local special education programs. 

The .director should be able to identify aspects of the special education 
program worthy of publicizing and should be ready and willing to spend 
the necessary time and energy in the preparation of articles about them. 
In publications concerned with both general and special education, a direc- 
tor can describe the basic program of special* education and the new devices 
techniques mid research in use. If the local schribl system has an official’ 
publication, the director and his staff should submit articles which tend to 
increase an awareness and understanding of the basic goals of special 
education. Periodicals of State teachers* associations often solicit articles 
on special education. Technical journals in the many areas of special 
education entourage local directors to describe their programs so that others 
may* learn of the developments under his direction. 

Directors of special education of local school districts art frequently 
called upon to participate in the joint preparation of professional articles 
monographs, or texts directed to general and special educators as well « 
for the lay public. It will be to the advantage of the local school system 
if the director of special education has the ability to make his contribution , 
specific, meaningful, and forward looking. 

Teachers will be found among staff members of a department of special 
education who can describe in writing their special programs and tech- 
niques; they should be encouraged to develop their skill and stimulated to 
demonstrate their creative ability. The director of the department of 
special education is one who often discovers such talent in staff members 
He must take the responsibility for discerning good writing and for en^ 
couraging staff members to continue to participate in such projects. 

He should be able to enlist the active support and participation of the 
ent ire special education staff in * .public relations program geared to the 
needs of {|be community. 
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. SUMMARY 

The local special education leaden and the committee of experts 
worked on the problem of competencies in a different way. Directors and 
supervisors tvdmsud fof relative importance a given list of 36 knowledge 
and ability items, so presented as to differentiate between the importance of 
the competencies for a director and for a supervisor. Tfce committee, worit- 
Mg actively and with few limitations, prepared a statement in which it 
described rhe competencies which it believed were necessary. 

Through their evaluations, the local leaden identified some competencies 
" c V“ , v impottantfor * director and a supervisor; othen they evaluated 
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on the average, as more important for a director or for a supervisor. The 
committee, on the other hand, described competencies needed by Inf i l 
leaders as a whole (using the term '■director’ ' for both position?): — It 
assumed that some of the responsibilities would be delegated to supervisors 
and that competencies related to such responsibilities would be more 
important to a supervisor. • 

Gcts^plly speaking, the directors and supervisors rated Competencies 
needed in the broad function of leadership as more important for directors 
than for supervisors; competencies related to the teaching-learning situation 
seemed to be more important for supervisor!. The comtjiittee, through its 
definitions, tended to agree with this, when it said, "A director . . 
guides, and integrates a . . . program of special education" anS "a 
supervisor guides and assists special teachers in carrying out an effective 
program suited to the needs of . . . exceptional children." 

$oth groups, too, agreed that certain competencies were needed by both 
directors and supervisors. Local leaders rated as about equally, important 
for both, knowledge of the characteristics pf exceptional children, of the 
services available to exceptional children, trends in' their education, major 
studies about them, the ability to work as a member of a professional team, 
and the ability to serve as a consultant. The committee either stared 
directly or implied that each of these same competencies was needed by all 
local special education leaders. 


Two major differences can be noted. The committee adder! a number of 
competencies not listed among those rated by the participating directors 
nnd supervisors. Most of these are related to teacher recruitment to 
public relations. The committee also put a great deal of emphasis oo com- 
petencies related to budget, legislation and research. 

Both the committee ami the local personnel seem to suggest the desira- 
bility of having s director and a staff of supervisors where conditions permit. 
From a practical point of view, however, this may be impossible. Both 
groups seem to agree that where one person must carry the entire responsi- 
bility for the special education program, he should have the most important 
competencies for both positions. . 


★ ★★★ * * ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ * 

* Professional Experiences and Preparation * 

******* 


TOCAL special education leaden as well as the committee of experts 
have agreed that certain knowledge and .abilities arc needed by directors 
and supervisors, over and above those required by the administrator or 
supervisor of a program of general education. *Tbere competencies, as they 
have been identified and described, set the standards for a person with high 
personal and professional competence. „ ' 

In attaining th^compctencies, successful leaders no doubt draw upon 
many, and varied experiences. - It was one of the purposes of the study 
reported here to try to secure some new information on the experience and 
preparation which constitute a suitable background for such persons. 
Four groups of ipiecial educators, totaling 1,388 in number, gave opinions 
on the professional experiences, academic majors, minors, and degrees, which 
cy ought constituted the best combination of preparation for local 
directors and supervisors. They did this by selection from a' list of items 
(m the inquiry form) which, together with the percentages of opinions 
appears in tahle 4, page 32. (See appendix F, p. 71.) 

The opinions of these four groups could be^assumed to have particular 
significance, since these educators evaluated the matter from different 
vantage points. The first group were the directors and supervisors them- 
selves; they had the advantage of working daily in developing programs 

io local school systems and were in positions to know what had been most 
helpful to them. 

The other three groups of special educators viewed the effectiveness of 
there persons from different {mints of view. Directors and supervisors in 
State departments of education were sensitive to the effectiveness of 
etc local leader? because of their own wide association with professional 
staff, parents and community groups. Staff members in colleges and 
universities were concerned with curricular offerings that contribute to the 
effectiveness of directors and supervisors of special education in local 
school systems. Teachers looked at the preparation and experience of 
their supervisors in the light of die practical help which they hope to 
receive in solving the everyday problems of exceptional children. 

Oa the basis of the combined opinions (see tahle 4) one can see a sug- . 

a 
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gestcd pattern of experience and preparation for supervisory personnel in 
local school systems; the pattern would seem to hare added significance 
s.nce the four groups of special educators tended to agree in their opinions 
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retarded. The only noteworthy difference in the choice of minors was 
the higher emphasis for general educational administration and supervision 
- as background for the work of a director. (See graphs 4 and 5 ) 

In the background of experience, there was a little more emphasis on 
the teaching of exceptional children for the supervisor; for a director 

00 8UpCTViSOry dutics in «!**»» education 
at the State or local level. (See graph 3.) 

In general, it appears that the director should have a broad background 
of experience and preparation in many areas which will enable him to plan 
and give leadership to programs for all types of exceptional children. The 
supervisor, on the other hand, should have intensive preparation and 

T 3 Thc difector ’ Pcrlup*. should have a higher 

level of professional preparation. (See graph 6.) * 

STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 

TV committee of expert., in addition to de^ribiog die oeceaaty compe- 
tenae., .Iso nude . .bon statement on the profereional background neces- 
.ary to..ocee«ful local.pedal edoeatioo leader. They appeared to bcl, eve • 
that a local leader dionld hare both broad and specialized experience and' 
prepar ation. In part they aatd, "Prep^arion for and pract.c.1 reaching 
opmence in at leut two area. of the education of exceptional children 
T m‘T I “ a <0r *. ^ m:tor * *P eci * 1 “*“““«>• This preparadhn 

a ould lead re ntDMter a degree with the major emphaaia on the edndition 

of exceptional children and youth. Further graduate study emphaaixin* 
t^ administration and soperroion of general and .pedal edmwioolhodd 
foUow the nuuter-a degree."* Thi, itatcmcm rend, re reinforce the 
'Tjfcpmions of the special educators reported in cable 4. 


* The text of the committee's 
of Ed oca two. 


•tMsmeat oo experience and preparation is on file in the Office 




★ Supervisor-Teacher Relationships * 

*★★★★★****** 


JNFORMATION reported thus far in this publication was collected 
through a scries of questions, in inquiry forms, or through the work of 

a committee. Some further findings on factors in effective leadership were » 

obtained from answers to free response questions on the personality 
traits which directors and supervisors should have and on services which 
they should be able to render. 

It is difficult to report answers to free response questions because of seman- 
tic problems in all data of this kind; generalizations are necessarily based 
on somewhat arbitrary groupings of comments. In order to make these as 
objective as possible, a tabulation of frequently used words was made and 
used as basic support for the generalizations which follow. 

Of the 1,079 teachers (who were working with all types of exceptional 
children), 740 commented, in answer to a free response question, on the 
personality characteristics they would like in their local special education 
leaders; si m i l a r ly, 865 commented on the services they wanted from such 
staff members. 1 


PERSONALITY 

The personality picture drawn from the comments of the teachers is of a 
somewhat idealized director or supervisor. It should be thought of as an 
ideal toward which directors and supervisors may strive. 

By far the greatest number of teachers mentioned that directors and 
supervisors should have a sympathetic and understanding attitude, a w0m, 
approachable and friendly manner, a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness,' 
and a genuine love of and interest in people. These qualities would seem 
to be a part of the democratic approach to leadership, which so many 
teachers thought was necessary. This idea was expressed in many forms; 
what they apparently want is “faith in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, rega rdless of his social position or of his handicaps/* and behavior 

* See appendix E for the qaesdoos uked of teachers, and for a tabotatioa of their < 
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In commenting on em otion al and intellectual states of mind, teachen ate 
oot as specific, but just as consistent. Directors and sup erv i sors, they 
believe, should be psychologically well balanced, emotionally mature, and 
have" strength erf character/* 

Intellectually, teachers expect their leaden to ba" keen-chinking, alert, 
sod intelligent,? to have an"objoctive outlook," and to show evidence <rf 
msight. They Want a director or superrisor to have "a sense of perspective* 
whidi is fide a fi caught by his jpoworken” and to be "progressive in 
toldng and nj&ntanding " T^r expect him to be the type of person 4 
who has vision and who is witting*) experiment,- they want flexibility and / 
a daptabil ity. Along with this. m jreat many teachers emphaaiaed that 
daecton and supervison must shown spirit of tooperatioa and avoid any 
dictatorial manner. They most "bcheljrfhl, tmt mmi ;^ r ft* tucket fed 
thap he,; knows nothing" and "pofsess the ability to tneet with teachen 
snd s parent* in such a way that no feeling of intrusion or dominance fe 

F a ?H B *r I*" 1* ol toSft ideri; parity ao 

director pr Impervisor would be entirely human if he of she po ssessed ail 
the characteristics which teachen mention, It should, however, be useful 
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general and speciaf education program*. To achieve these aims, they ex- 
pect their leader* to speak to civic group*, school meetings, and. so forth. 

Teacher* seem to believe that directors and supervisor* should .coodocr 
******* training programs and refresher courses, includin g sqnig aOfWork- 
shops, and conference*. They requested that their leaden provide them 
with speakers, make it possible for them to hold discussions with other 
teachers and with Readers in the field, and help them in every way possible 
to greater professional growth. 

Teachers also want directors and supervisors to assume responsibility 
for idmHfymg exceptional children and for them in special classes. 

Finally, teacher* want their directors and super v i sors to play a major 
role in etmlhufimg and developing a smooth-running, community program 
for exceptional children. They point, to duplication <n 4 inadequaci es in 
services, ami appear to feel chat coordination might be far there d through 
the efforts of special education leaders. The community efforts should 
include exceptional children and their teachers, tegular school personnel, 
and the local board of education, parents, public and private agencies, and 
the community at large. 

In summary, teachers expect their leaders to help them think through a 
clear philosophy of special education and well-defined policies which will 
serve as guidelines for the entire staff , in bettering the special education 
for all types of handicapped children and for those who are highly gifted. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

Summary 


XS? *** ,tud y reported in this publication was 

the collection of information on competencies, experience, professional 
prepuce, *nd personal characteristics which contribute toriciucces. 
of directors and supervisors of special education in local school systems. 
In addition, some status information on local directors and supervisors 
w “ WQ * ht “ material for understanding these opinions. 

Facts and opinions reported in this publication were contributed by 5 
groups of special educators totaling 1,625 persons. Not all of these 5 
groups gave information on all questions; some gave information on only 
one. The information wss collected through an exploratory, opinion 
type rfrosearch, and the validity of the finding rests mainly on the«pcrt- 
ness of the participants who, because of their broad experience and prepar- 
ation, were recognised as qualified to express opinions based on sound 

jOuglDCnt 
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FINDINGS 

. - r - 

♦ The 153 local director! and supervisors who contributed a large 
proportion of the information were working in 112 school systems, 25 of 
which were organised on a <Wy basis. These school system, were in 
24 States throughout the Nation and were in population centers ranjrinr 
from more than 1 million" to "leas chan 25,000." 

♦ While it was not within the scope of the project to study the orranixa- 
aon of programs of special education in local school systems, some in- 
fonaatua was provided which indicates that the staffing pattern within 
these 112 school systems varied considerably. Generally speaking, there 
appeared to be a director and a staff of supervisors in ftchool systems in the 

population centers, and only one person carrying all program re- 
sponsibility in the smsllttt population centers. In cities ranging hom 
25,000 to 999,999, however, no general trend could be observed. 

♦ Every ana of exceptionality was represented to at least some extent 
by pogroms in which the 153 directors -and' supervisors were walking. 
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Children who are crippled, hard of hearing, mentally retarded, and speech 
handicapped appeared to be receiving the most supervisory service. 
Blind and gifted children received the least supervisory service from the 
special education staff members. Generally speaking, directors tended to 
have responsibility for many areas of special education, while supervisors 
devoted themselves to only 1, 2, or 3 areas. 

♦ The functions of admhustrstin and smftrnsisn each consumed approxi- 
mately one-third of the time of these local directors and supervisors. ■ The 
remaining third was divided about evenly among the functions of m-twvict 
tJacfftton, froftssttnaJ study 0 nd rtststcb , puilic nlatia%s f and direct fii wV o to 
exceptional children. Although the individual allotment of time to the 
several duties varied widely from the average, directors as a group spent 
more rime than supervisors in administration, public relations, and direct 
service to children ; supervisors spent more time than directors in supervisory 
duties and inservice education of teachers. In general, the differences 
between the allocation of time of directors and that of supervisors were 
more marked in the larger cities where the organisational pattern was ode 
of a director working with a staff of supervisors. 

♦ Opinions on competencies -needed by directors and supervisors of 
special education in local school systems were contributed by two groups— 
0) the 153 directors and supervisors and (2) the 12-member commif frc of 
experts. According to both groups, the effective leader is one who has a 
wide range of distinctive competencies in addition to those required for 
directing and supervising a program for “nonhandi capped*’ children. 

♦ According to the 153 directors and supervisors, specialised knowledge 
as well as distinctive abilities and skills is needed by m y person giving 
leadership to a local special education program, whether that person is 
designated as a director or A supervisor. Each must understand: (1) the 
physical, mental, and emotional deviations of handicapped and gifted 
children; (2) the effect of the various deviations oh children, their 

and the community; (3) the specific agencies and community services 
for the various types of handicapped children; (4) current trends in educa- 
tional programs for them; and (5) major studies about each type of excep- 
tional child. Equally important to both ire abilities to work as a member 
of a professional team in developing aud w«inHw>^| * program which 
offers maximum Opportunity to all children; to provide inserrice op- 
portunities for professional growth of teachers; and to identify children 
with multiple handicaps’. x 

The same group of local personnel indicated that same competencies 
were more important for directors while others •write more fa 

supervisors. E mph as is ed fora director were c omp temfea wfr fr h ^ 
the broad concept of leadership; for a supervisor those which center os the 
teaching-learning situation. Most highly valued' for a dimm is the ability 
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for directors and supervisors to girt leadership to programs for handicapped 
and gifted children. Until rather recently touch supervisory personnel was 
recruited from fields other than special education, but today with increased 
knowledge about exceptional children and with expanding opport u nities 
for professional prcparatiA^ the standards for selection will certainly 
become more specialised. 

♦ The school programs in which these people will work, according to 
status data r eported in this study, differ in patterns of organization. The 
fipdings suggest that some persons will be working, mainly as directors; 
others will be working mainly aa supervisors; still others will be performing 
the combined functions of school-community leader ami supervising 
specialist for ooc or more areas, such as the crippled and mentally retarded. 

Opinions reported in this publication tend to suggest some directions , 
which specialised supervision it likely to take: 

4 Directors and supervisors will be expected increasingly to have V ^” v 
competencies different in degree and kind from those needed by a special 
teacher. or even by a supervisor of a regular elementary or secondary pro- 
gram. Before becoming directors or supervisors, they will need to acquire 
technical knowledge about many subjects such ss mental deficiency or 
cerebral palsy and attain skills which will ensble them to help solve the 
educational problems of handicapped and gifted children. To insure the 
best possible use of all school facilities, the special supervisors will also 
need to understand the program, organization, and resources of the total 
' school system and to have a dote working relationship with educators in 
the regular program. 

4 Persons preparing to be directors or supervisors in local school * 
systems will inevitably seek colleges which offer preparation at the graduate 
lcvd and whose curri cul urns are comprehensive enough to fully prepare 
them for work in all, or moat, areas of exceptionality. They will tend to 
choose those colleges which offer opportunities wider in scope and with 
more depth than is required to prepare a special class teacher. 

The elements of professional competence, as identified by leading 
educators and reported'in this study, will be of particular interest to colleges 
and universities. An adequate curriculum of professional preparation 
should emphasize intensive study of (1) the characteristics of various 
types of handicapped or gifted children and appropriate ways of providing 
education for them; (2) legal provisions ami administrative regulations; 

0) instructional programs, including methods, materials, and equipment, 
for such children as the deaf or the mentally retarded; (4) current trends, 
problems, and relevant research in special education; and (3) community 
services for exceptional children. 

Those preparing for leadership in this field should expect ample oppor- 
tunity in their advanced university preparation to develop skill in soperri* 
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* Appendix A. — Plan and Procedures Used * 
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* [ of Teachers of Exceptional Children * 
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TpHIS PROJECT wju undertaken by thc\Office of Education in collabora- 
cion with many leaders in special education from all para of the Nation, 
and with the special help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, of New York City. It was directed by a member of the Office of 
Education staff, who was counseled by two committees. One was an 
0§wt a/ EJ*cstitn Ptluy C*mmtrt n, whose function it was to assist the 
director in management and persomuikspects of the study. * The other was 
a NstunsJ AJriswy Csm mft t u of leaders in special education from various 
para of the United States; it was the function of this group to help identify 
the problems, to assist in the development of the design of the study, and 
to otherwise facilitate the project. The study also had the counsel of a 
number of consultants who reviewed writ te n material and made sugges- 
tions on personnel and procedures' (A list of these committee members 
and consultants appears on page ii-iv.) ' 

The g^ral purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualifica- 
tion, distinctive competencies, and specialised preparation needed by 
teachers of handicapped and gifted pupils. The term ” teachers" was 
interpreted broadly to mean not only classroom instructors of the various 
types of exceptional children, bur also directors and specialists in State 
and local school systems and professors of special edifeation in colleges 
and universities. A separate study was madmof the qualification and 
preparation needed by teachers of children who are: (1) blind* (2) crippled, 
(3) deaf, (4) gifted, (5) hard of hearing, (6) mentally retarded, (7) partially 
seeing, (8) socially and'emotionally maladjusted, (9) speech handicapped, 
or (10) handic apped by special health problems, such as rheumatic fever. 
Separ at e studies^were also made of special education administrative and 
supervisory personnel (11) in Sure departments of education, ami (12) in 
central offices of local school systems. Still another study was made of 
(13) instructors in colleges and universities preparing teachers of exceptional 
children. Thus,' incorporated into the broad pro|ecti were 13 smaller 
studies. 
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Two techniques were used to gather data concerning the qualification 
and preparation needed by special cdu atioo personnel . One wu by means 
A tenet of impury forms; die other was through a commits ti stasrmrm. 
describing desirable competencies The plan of the irudy also included 
provision foe conferences where practical. 

Through the aerie* of inquiry forms, facts and opinions ; were collected 
^frofn superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of except i on alt'ty listed above, 
as well as from directors and supervisors of special education in State and 
local school systems and from college instructors of special education * By 
means of the questionnaires, the 1) groups of special education personnel 
had opportunity to express their views on the distinctive skills, com- 
petencies, and experiences which they consider basic for special educators 
Through the inquiry forms, status information was also gathered on State 
certification requirements for teachers of exceptional children, and on 
existing teacher-education programs for, the preparation of these teachers 
Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the disr 
tinea ve competencies required by educators in areas paralleling those studied 
through th^oquiry forms. There were 13 such committees in all. The 
names of these committee members were proposed by the. National Com- 
mittee, and the chairmen were appointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Committee* were composed of from 6 to 12 leadiog educators in their 
area of interest who, insofar as possible, had engaged in college teaching, 
had held supervisory positions in State or local school systems, and had 
classroom teaching experience with exceptional children. 

Three major conference* on the study were called. In September 1932, 
private agencies interested in gifted apd handicapped children met with the 
Office of Education staff and the National Committee. In March 1933, 
the Commissioner of Education called a 3-day working conference on the 
distinctive competencies required by special educators. In October 1954 
a long-anticipated week's work conference was convened in Washington, 
when working papers incorporating all data collected were presented, 
reviewed, and modified. The occasion provided opportunity fur a Me 
exchange of views and for analysis and interpretation of data. 

The findings coming from sudi a study, representing the point of view 
of no single individual c* agency, will, it is hoped, contribute effectively 
toward the goal of increasing the number of educator* competent to teach 
our exceptional children. 
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ALTOGETHER, 1,613 persons filled out the inquiry forms on which 
much of the information in this report is based. These peopli com- 
prised four groups of special educators: (1) Directors and supervisors of 
special education in local school systems; (£) special education personnel 
in Sfistc departments of education; (3) instructors in colleges and uni- 
versities preparing teachers of exceptional children; (4) successful class- 
room teachers of exceptional children in each of the 10 areas of special 
education. 

DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS IN LOCAL 
V SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



The names of persons responsible for the education of exceptional chil- 
dren in local school systems were obtained from the governmental statistical 
file and from the membership list of the Council of Administrators, Super- 
visors, and Coordinators of Special Education. The criteria for their 
participation were that they be full-turn directors or supervisors, in one or 
more areas of special education, working in * central office. Those who were 
primarily teachers, psychologists, or principals were excluded. When 
the inquiry forms were returned, 153 people from all parts of the country 
met the criteria. Of these, 103 were directors and 50 were supervisors. ' 
In ttys stgdy they were considered to be directors or overall supervisors if 
information on their inquiry form gave evidence of their being adminis- 
trators of the total special education program in a city or county. As- 
sistant directors and supervisors reporting responsibility for unrelated 


/ 


. % 


areas of exceptionality were also classified as “directors or overall super- 
visor*. ” When their duties covered wily a few areas of exceptionality, 
they were considered to be “supervisors or consultants/’ 

The highest degrees cqgied by those participating in the study are 
shown on page 53. 
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Highest degree earned 

t* 

By total 

By directors 

By sopenritm 

Number 

ftwcot^ 

Number 

Buccot 

Number 

t 

Percent 

t 

9 

- 1 

4 

i 

• 

1 

Teaching certificate 

2 

2 

2 

3 



Bachelor** degree 

20 

18 

14 

17 

6 

19 

Master's degree 

74 

65 

51 

65 

Z3 

72 

Doctor's degree 

17 

15 

14 


3 

o 

No iafomMioo 

40 


22 

18 

* 








* BiitJ on the number firing tbii inioroutioo. 
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A review of the professional preparations repotted by the local directors 
and supervisors indicates that they recognized the need for continued 
study and preparation. Of the 22 persons who did not receive a degree 
higher than the bachelor's, 21 went on to cam an average of 38 additional 
credits; 1 of the 74 who received a master's, 65 earned an average of 26 
additional credits; * and, of the 17 local leaders with a doctorate, 9 still 
had pursued further study and earned an average of 14 additional credits.* 

STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

* The names of persons responsible for the education of exceptional children 
inState departments of education were ascertained through the help of chief 
State school officers. The criteria for participation were that the individual 
. be giving/*// thm to special education; be an tdmeatof, not a psychologist, 
therapist, or other related professional ; and have stattwidt responsibility 
for the education of exceptional children. When the inquiry forms were 
returned, 102 people jnct this criteria. In 1953 they were working in 36 
States and the District of Columbia. Twelve States were not included in 
^report for the following reasons: they reported no special education 
thc y vacancies in director positions; or the persons they employed 
were spending only a small part of their time on special education. Of the 
102 State leaders, 40 were directors and 62 were specialists. 

— — — - 

* , 

1 Baled oqutbe 15 people who specified the number ok additions! / 

* Based on the 58 people who specified the number of additional crSK*. 

1 Based on the 6 people who specified the number of additional credits. 
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INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Inquiry forms were sene to special education instructors in those colleges 
and universities which were currently offering a sequence of specialized 
preparation for teachers of exceptional children. All full-time and part- 
time staff members were included; however, staff members responsible for 
courses in remedial reading, mental hygiene, child development, or related 
courses were not included unless such qourses were pointed specifically to 
exceptional children. When the inquiry form's we* returned (in 1953) 279 
college persons were eligible to participate. 

TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The design of the study called, for 100 classroom teachers in each of the 10 
areas of exceptionality to supply information through inquiry forms. 
Effort was made to secure a representative sampling of superior teachers 
throughout the Nation by establishing a quota for each State. . State 
quotas were based on such factors as child population and special educational 
facilities within the States. Members of the State departments of education 
compiled lists of teachers on the basis of the State quota and the following 
guidelines: these teachers were to have had sfteuUiXfd prtparatitn, and to 
be considered snpmer; they were to be as nearly as possible representative 
of the various types of teaching facilities in the State, coming from urban 
and rural centers, public and private schools, residential and day schools, 
and home and hospital instruction programs; insofar as possible, half of 
them in each State were to have completed their specialized preparation 
before January 1, 1946, and half after that date. When the inquiry forms 
were returned, it was found that in some areas of exceptionality, less than 
100 teachers met all the criteria; in others, more than 100 teachers met the 
criteria, and hence were included. The number of teachers whose inquiry 
forms were used, according to areas of exceptionality, is as follows: Blind, 
100; crippled, 150; deaf, 100; gifted, 69; hard of hearing, 100; mentally re- 
tarded, 150; partially seeing, 130; socially maladjusted, 75; special health 
problems, 85; and speech correction, 120. 
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★ Appendix C,^^-Supplefnentafy Information * 

★ on Functions Performed by Participating ★ 

★ Directors and Supervisors * 
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o n , PAGES 8 to 10 k summary report was made of the manner in which 
the participating local personnel allocated their time to various font* 
tions. The following tabulation presents a more detailed report showing 
the differences between the ways in which directors and supervisors, on the 
average, distributed their time among the various functions: 


Function 

Average percentage. 1 of rime 
spent by— 


Total 

Directors 

Supervisors 

I 

t 

a 

4 

Atiamiami Dura 

37 

in 

31 


fv 

r 

Prepariof and reviewing of reports; preparing of budgets 
and allocating erf foods 

5 



Giving of leadership in evaluating ami developing pro- 
grams for the edneation of exceptional children; acting 
on applications for, and seeming of services and equip, 
incut. . 

3 

o 

5 

Strung erf criteria for membership in special classes, for 
speech correction services, and for other school adjust- 
meats 

/ 

\ 

o 

A 

4 

Pladng of exceptional children in aoitabic education*] 
facilities r 

Interviewing applicants far positions at teachers of cxcep- 
tiooal children 

J 

6 

5 

4 

7 

2 

6 

Consulting with parents of exceptional children 

7 

L 

7 

2 

ac 

Coosnltiog with general school administrators, repre- 
sentatives of State department! of education, of colleges 
and universities, and of public and private tgeodea 
Other,.... 

6 

V, 

6 

1 

0 

• . . t 

4 

4 


i 

1 

. 2 


Forces t9|j^ at averages far all directors or supervisors answering the question, are 
based on the number responding: 76 directors and 40 supervisors replied to the question. 
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t • * i , on averages; actually the 

distribution of tune to the different functions varied a good deal from one 

individual to another. The average, range, and standard deviation of 
parent of time allocated to each of the functions is reported below. 


Functions 

r ^ 

V 

Directors (76) 

Average 

percent 

Range of 
percent 

Standard 

deviation 

i 

s 

1 

4 

Administrative duties 

40 

‘7-72 

14 

Supervisory duties 

4 Inserviee education 

'23 

6-70 

13 

Profrcknui stud j iad tttesrth 

6 

x 

0-20 

0-18 

4 

Public relations 

0 

4 

Direa services to exceptional children 

11 

0-44 

0-60 

8 


14 

’ 15 


Supervisors (40) 

Administrative duties ... * 

Supervisory duties ..... 1 

31 

2-85 

17 

Inserviee education . 

36 

o 

10-82 

0-30 

0-33 

18 

Professional Study and research 

y 

7 

Public relations 

0 

6 

Direct services to exceptional children 

7 
1 1 

0-30 

0-50 

7 


ii 

13 


The number of areas served by director* and supervisors is given on page 8 of the text. 



There were several actmcier to which a large proportion of the directors 
and tnperviaora gave ,. Hm at all. These are listed below with the pettent 
Of both directors and supervisors who reported spending no pme. * 

AttMtj 

Individual and group testing (including case study) 

Individual and group counseling (including case study). 

Teaching exceptional children. '» 

Condoling research. 

fttpsting publications for parent and lay group 


Dincttn 

42 

. 54 
80 
45 
38 


Suptnum 

48 

53 

58' 

45 
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■p ACH of the 36 competencies (knowledge and abilities) listed in table 3 
wits rated twice by the 153 participating local directors and supervisors. 
First, they checked to indicate whether, in their judgment, each item was 
“extremely important," “very important,” "important," or “not im- 
portant” for a director or overall supervisor of a special education program 
in a local school system. Second, they indicated on the same scale the 
relative importance of each item for a supervisor or consultant in specialised 
area(s). , 

The average importance pf each competency for a director and for a 
supervisor was computed by multiplying the number of checks in the 
“extremely important” column by^* those in the" very important'* column 
by 3, those in the “important” ecdumn by* 2, and those in the “not im- 
portant” column by 1. The results were added' together and divided by 
the number of checks for that particular item. 


V Category 

For a director 

"T 

For a MiperVixor 

Range of 
iterages 

* 

Rank 

order 

combers 

Range o ( 
average* 

Rink 

order 

numbers 

ft 

k 

t 

1 

4 

• 

Extremely important (4.00-3.10) 

3.80-3. 51 

1-15 

3.83-3.52 

1-13 

Very important (3.49-2.50) 

3. 48-2. 88 

16-33 

3.46-2.52 

14-36 

Important (2.49-1.50) 

2.15-1.73 

34-36 



Not important (1*49-1.00) 










A rank order of importance based on these average ratings of the list of 
36 competencies was determined for each type of educator. Consecutive 
whole numbers were, used for ranks even though a few of the itqms received 
identical average ratings. This was done so that the rank order number 
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mighf also save as an item, identification number; it was possible because 
o the negligible differences between the average of apy one item and the 
next w the list The items have been arranged in table 3, page 14, accord- 
mg to/the rank order of importance for a director; the rank order for a 
supervisor is shown in*thc second column. - * 

Rank order hum bers and the range of average ratings of the 36 com- 
petency items within each category of importance are on page 58. 
Tables with the average rating for each competency arc available upon 
request from the Office of Education 

) • 

STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED JO DETERMINE 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AVER- 
AGE RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE FOR A DIREC- 
TOR AND FOR A SUPERVISOR 

To determine the statistical significance of the difference between the 
average importance for a director and the average importance for a supervisor 
. an iccm, the staff employed the following procedure: The difference 
• ^nr 1I v 1 ^V U v' S ratin 2 for a director and for a supervisor was 

ifr^ouah Y v 1 ’ WhCrC Xl ^ r °^ h X ‘« repreSSTdirectors 

»n^ g . h ,^ ^ rCSCD “ s “P cnnsors ) ' N represents the number of 
''directors and supervisors responding. The mean difference between the 

ratingsforainocai personnel was calculated the standard deviation 
(Vf^) 111(1 thc ,tan dard error of the mean of the differences 

(v^) was com P°^; the mean difference was expressed in x-score units 

faf) ^ “ ±c “critical ratio”); and thc probability of a mean difference 

as^arge as or larger than the one obtained for a given it*m was read from 
the appropriate cable of probabilities. (Reference: Quinn McNemar, 
Psychological Staosocs, pages 73-75.) Differences were considered to be 
, ,1 ^ m0tant *** probability of occurrence was 0.01 pr less. 

the procedure described above, only fsmd ratings woe employed; 

partlapflnt nttd « uitcffl f <* * Sector, bat foiled to make a . 
»tn»g for a supervisor, it was impossible to determine the difference. His 
«*po*»e to this item was therefore not usable in this calculation. It 
do pointed out that 0 ratings by particip^ personnel 

ob ??“ n S bodi the average important^ for dircetore and for 
“f*™ 40 " "^ich two cblumns of rank orders were based in table 3. 

In tne case of items for which the difference between the average im- 
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. portancc for a director and for a supervisor was less than 0.20, no test of 
statistical significance was employed. It was considered that differences 
smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any frwaiesl significance. Of 
those items tested, 25 showed a statistically significant difference between 
ratings of importance for a director and for a supervisor. Thfse are in- 
dicated in table 3, page 14, by the symbol " sg" (significantly greater) in 
the appropriate rank order column, and are discussed on page 11. 

COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF PARTICIPATING 

LOCAL DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS 

» > 

Table 3, page 14, shows the ctmkintd opinions of directors and supervisors 
on the relative importance of each competency. The 153 inquiry forms 
were tabulated, however, in such a way that the responses of dm 103 
directors could be compared with the responses of yhe 50 supervisors who 
participated in the study. . The differences in opinion expressed by th ese 
two groups conceiving the importance of each competency for. a director ' 
and for a supervisor were tested for statistical significance. For each 
item, the average importance rating for the two groups was computed: 

where X, represents the ratings of importance of participating 
directors, and ^ 


( 


-XTJ 


of the 
universes 


where X« represents the ratings of importance 

• • • „ . / . * 

participating supervisors. The estimated standard deviation of the 
ses of which the Xi add X* scores Wer e samples were computed 

0‘"V$=t) “ d 0* _ V1PD- 

and the estimate of the standard error of the difference between the aver- 
ages was determined ( i *» The observed diArence 

, ' V N% iVj/ 

r r 

between the averages of the two samples (Mi— Ms) was then expressed in 
s-score units Thi* is termed the “critical ratio.” jhc prob- 

ability of an average difference as large as, ot larger than, the observed 
average difference being obtained if. we keep drawing samples of the 
size from these groans was read from die table of the normal curve (Fro* 
portion of Area Under the Normal Curv^ying More Thin a Specified 

Number of Standard Deviations From the MAm”). 1 

Differences ff opinion b etween ' the participating directors and the 
participating supervisors were found to be statistically significant 

■ * - A a 
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C «^ 0 0 i | 7t |)°° 0 „,y two items: In ev.lu.dog Ae imp™* . 

o«). £ 

T T "” 7 ,m P ort “'" ( 3 - 70 ) for . director to have 
thuhwwfcdgc. to evaluating the impormnce of the fmr't being able 

IT T 0 "* 1 “ d P 1 *" iodivid n*l exceptional children in . suit- 
able edncauond program (M). tof preripadng directore, on re averare 
evaluated high among toe ••very impZnf com^eocie. O^n' 
*Z ,*«I«VB« on an average, placedTTower Long 

to r. bin IT""' ,ra “ ( 2 - 79 ) a. re abUity needed by a director 

rtl rLl * Wa «^ b l “ « next to the 

■ , aum . ** director*. There were no compctenciet on which 

ttore^was found to be . starisdctoy tignifcant difference of opinion be- 

ZTJZZIT ^P *” 0 wh “ '*“* *™ln*ted thl 3 d item. 

Jt £$£?£££*«* “ thc « - 
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Appendix E.— Tabular Analysis of 
Teacher Comments 


★ 

I 

* 


★ ★ 


*' ★ ★ 


* ★ ★ ★ ★ 


L^ n Wh0 P* ttid P«' d in the study were. asked the follow- 

m S u^ppoosc question*: \ m 

> , Wh 4 t »n* tf the more iapoftut penoo*l dunaamk* which too bdiem > mn-r,;*, 

» m to n» ■pm., md 0,1 » »• — belldd 

‘ ‘ y’ i T* *• °* * ^ the education of die (are. 

W 5 m 740 COmm ““ ,i °° P m «ndi‘y characteristics, and 

• rf \» «*»« extent arbitrary. For pt^dej. 

Comouritv. b ° r ,Pj tt ** g w tich. appear to have reasonably identical 
^ Ppupajl tinder a tingle word or phrase which 

ability •?ZH^P 0 H,. of *** ma - For “txmple, ” administrative 
* bd “ 7 -." "* ‘‘organiMtiotulafdLty'’ have to bZ 
*tot?»d under aduumsttatsve ability". The tabulation appear* below. 
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Characteristics 
and services 


CaA» ACTS^ £STKO 

Sympathy and understanding 
Friendliness and approach a - 

biliry 

Cooperation and helpfulness . . 

Interest ^in people . . 

Inspirational and encouraging 

attitude 

Democratic approach to lead- 
ership * 

Tact 

Ability to get along well with 

popfe 

Objectivity 

Fewer vcri oce 

Sense of humor 

Emotiot al aubiliry 

Devotion to work 

. Intel li gen x and insight 


Snmt 

Consul tar ion and guidance to 
parents, teachers aoddul- 

dren. . 

Act as a "clearinghouse” of 
information on all aspects of 

special education 

Conduct a public education 
and public relations pro- 



Plan or conduct in-service 

training programs 

Provide necessary supplies and 
equipment. 




Teachers 

commenting 

1 ^ 

Charactsi sties 
and services 

Teachers 

commenting 

Num- 

ber 

1*. 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 



Cnaa act Duma 



232 

31 

Progressive outlook 

64 

9 



Sensitivity to the problems of 



208 

28 

others 

63 

9 

183 

25 

Administrative ability 

51 

7 

130 

18 

Kindness 

43 

6 



Sincerity 

42 

6 

123 

17 

Integrity 

40 

5 



Tbleranoe ^ 

40 

5 * 

122 

16 

Adaptability . . . . 

"* 38 

5 - 

no 

15 

Optimum 

36 

5 


4 

Impartiality .* 

36 

5 

95 

13 

Realistic attitude 

35 

5 

93 

13 

Firmness. . / 

34 

5 

• 84 

It 

Reliability^ 

27 

4 

72 

10 

Initiative and creative ability. 

25 

3 ' 

71 

10 

Good judgment 

25 

3 

67 

9 

Resourcefulness 

24 

3 

63 

9 

Cheerful oa* 

24 

3 



Sovpi 





Help coordinate the entire 





community program for ex- 


A 

341 

39 

ceptional children 

127 

15 



Conduct a program of screen- 


•- 



ing and placement for 



297 

34 

special classes 

117 

14 



Visit the clams and demon- 





strate occasionally 

117 

14 

not 


Help coordinate the special 



AOl 


program with the program 





of general education 

100 

11 M 

166 

19 

Give constructive criticism 

79 

9 f. 



Hold staff meetings 

75' 

.9 

163 

19 

Vocational guidance 

34 

4 







n i n ' - ■' , -V v 
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* Appendix F.— Excerpts From Inquiry ★ 

* Forms Used * 

*★★★★★★ V ★ ★ ★ + 

E nSD? OM INQUIRY FORM COMPLETED BY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCA 
TON IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The Office of Education Study 

‘Qoauwuttow axb P»aaaTw* o» Taaoua* o, Exczmasu. CWw" 


INQUIRY PORM EXC-J: For Duecrora, Cootdtnacoc*. Comulunta, and Super. 

°* Special Ed ocui oo in L*W School Sy.tem. 


%o n 


Dice 


Utm 

Mrt. 

1.1 YfW 

1.2 Your basiccs iddmi 

City (or Ant Office) I 

1.3 Your offidai tide Stttr 

^ (S^fr~Saperriaor o/ ctachen of crippled chfidrcn, etc ) 

r^t T* 0f “ e " <rf do Urc ^P^bUity? 

(Cheek V aa many U are applicable.) 7 

fij, ** Gifad Soc. Maladjusted 1 

Dclf N*rd of Hearing Spec. Health Frob., * 

~ — *-*“*-N 

15 teto ^^» re «>^'^»i^»«o^,^p raw , p< » idoof 

Yea No 

• Are there W requireaenta ^oreming your j*eaeor politico? * 

Yea No 

_gfO. k-Wm Q., 0 , Mol ^ ^ ^ „ th , ^ 

Thfooghont the inquiry form : * 

' Ihe tan ''crippled’' inclwka the cerebral p«l«iH 
* S **■ "*° d ^ Jr a ^* d ^* ad '’ ^ emotionally diamrbed. 

*£3 h * i “ ■ *“ - *■ — *■* ■*—<, 

' 08 


/ 
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INSTRUCTIONS : In umriag special tret questions throughout thii hi m plette (apply 
dm oa thote mi tn which 70 a hire responsibility tod; if you with, in my wAfiiww^ l *ret» 
in which you have pmfrstsotul preparation tod experience. 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS INQUIRY 
FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF THE PERSONS 
COMPLETING THE FORM. 


(Completed by Load Personnel Only) 

Plette estinucc in Column I the approxims* percentage of working tunc which you da 
(pend, tod in Column II the percentage which you belie tc you ikmli (prod, in etch of the 
following functions : 


I 

Percentage 
of rime 

mtm dlj 
spent 

* 


FUNCTION 


2.12 


21 ) 


2.14 


2.16 

L17 


2.18 


II 

Percentage 
of rime 
tbmU be 
(pent 


2.1 AJmmirtrwrm Dwsss* J ‘ 

2.T1 Preparing and reriewing of reports; preparing of budgets 

sod alloctring of funds 

Giving leadership in evaluating tod developing programs 
for the education of exceptions! children; acting 00 appli- 
cations for, and securing of, terricei tod equipment 

Setting of criteria for member ship in special classes, for 
speech correct son services, tod for other school adjustments . 
Placing of exceptio nal children in writable educational 
frllirw* 

2 . 1 ? Interviewing a pplic a n ts for porioont as teachers of excep- 
tional children 

Consulting with parents of exceptional children 

Consulting with general school, administrators, repre- 
sentatives of Stas departments of education, of colleges 

and universities, tod of public and private agencies 

(Mr ti m UmtH m i*iu (Specify the nature of the 
activities): 


2.2 SufmtUmy mi Cmnltatim Dmkt: 

211 Consulting with teacher* of ezccpdootl children. 

212 Working directly with waetxws who arc engaged in teach- 
ing exrtpriontl children in groups or individually 

213 Ptr ri ripa ts on in curriculum development 

214 Qriw mf tnimy mi rmtw i nt im imiu (Specify the nature of 

the activities-): « 
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2-3 Dkwf Swnctj tt E «i i ftmul CNIAm 

f-JJ “J *"** «*“« Godwin* cue «odr) . . 

2 \\ T k &wp cxxmtdin^ (indodmg cmm study) 

i u ir^***?^*^^ 

‘"' W ^ <*”* ^ 


2 4 ImtrHt* 

l4i OrjMmo* tod pw-ridpwta* in tMerrkc ed oc«ioa*l t*>- 
r«M for Pocixr* of MocpooiuJ childrgb tododio* tnff- 

* roc P«. rammer r/rabool promuai 

Ottv^httrmia Umuttm Jmiu (Specify the cumrc of tU*. 
a Title* ) ; 


2.41 


2 5 G*mti j + JV»W N*w* 

2 51 SelMirerad •ndjmg of profe#***! 

litertmrc, attending 

prafeatkxul conference*, *ad*ooo 
2 M « d* cdocacfoo ofexcrptional 


2 53 


the oitwt of the fcctmuct.) * 


2.62 


2 6 PMk VUmu ; 

2 61 Speaking *nd ojherwi* fmradpating in the actirm* of 

P«owe«hef jrxmp*. *nd other p«*m organkaooa, 

^f****!* *ad othtmiac participating io die •ctiritic* of 
conuramicy ageooc* and arganimioo* (other than raomt 

*roor*) •ntereaced in ercepuoeaJ children 

2 « Prep^n* puhlicMWoi for parent* aod lay m>un, 

2.64 Or* ^ ^ ****, (Specify the narore of the 
•ctmnctj: 


100% 


100% 






To serve as consultant to general 
educators on matters relative to 
the education of exceptional chil 
dren in the area of his/her 
- responsibility 

To prepare a budgeted to justify 
the higher cost^of'educating ex 
ccptional chili 

12.7 To relate special education ip the 
8 cner *J school program through 
organizing procedure* and 
through securing the cooperation 
of other members of the educa- 
tional staff 

To instruct teachers in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children in the 
*rea* of his/her responsibility, 
•uch as teaching of lipreading, 
speech correction procedures, and 
soon 

12.9 To demonstrate teaching of excep- 

, tional children in sr Uatt ent area, 

such as the crippled, speech 
defective, and so on. , 

12.10 To demonstrate teaching of ex- 
ceptional children in all of the 
areas of hfi7hcr responsibility 

12.11 To work with regular school 
personnel and community agencies 
in case finding and followup of 
individual exceptional children 

12.12 To review the case records of 
indivi4|ial exceptional children 
and to assist in placing >hen - 
children fo in education program 

. suited to their &fcds 

12.13 To give leadership in directing 
and carrying on a special educa- 
tion program in keying with the 
community needs and resources. 


& 


JOTnjodon loft 
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- Item 

j 


12.14 To work as a member of a pro- 
fessional team 

12.13 To select and order special ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment, 
such as large type books, special 

chairs,, and soon 

12.16 To identify unusual educational 
needs of individual exceptional 
children with multiple problems 
, and to make educational provi- 
sions, adjustments and referrals 


Director or overall 
v supervisor 

jl 


i 

•9 s 


S' 

> 


M 


best suited to his needs 

12.17 To interpret and use educational 

and psychological reports 

,12.18 To understand and use medical 


reports 

12.19 To evaluate and select his/her 


staff 

12.20 To work cooperatively with 

individual parents 

12.21 To work cooperatively with 



parent groups concerned with the 
general welfare of exceptional 


children 

A KNOWLEDGE AND/OR UNDER- 
STANDING OF: 


12.22 The types of specialised educa- 
tional materials, equipment and 
supplies and sources of.procure- 
* meat — 

,12.23 The physical, mental, and emo- 
tional characteristics of excep- 
tional children— * 



—in the areas of his/her responst 

biiity. jk 

12.24 The teaching methods sad ednea 
tional adjustments — 

• T-in all the areas of his/her re 
sponsibliity. 
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I 



12.25 The type,, location*, and Krvice* 
provided by variotu community 
agencies concerned with excep- 
tional children — 

—in the area* of hia/her responsi- 
bility...; 

12.26 The function* of variouatypes of 
tpecialized educational hri'iiV ;** 
(tpedal daaaet, ipedal schools, 
the aervice* of itinerant teachen, 
etc.) and their advantage* and 
limitations — 

areai of his/her 
bility J'JC* 

12.27 The aervicea provided by paych^ 
ogiao, medical peraonnel, aociAl 
workera, and other* interested in 
the welfare of exceptional child- 

12.26 The aervicea available to except 
tional children under . the voca- 
tional rehabilitation provitiona 
of the Federal, State and Jocal 
gorenuDeots.,.; 

12.29 Cntrent trend* aa reflected in the 

literature in the education of ex- 
ceptional children in the area of 
hia/her tesponaibility ‘ 

12.30 Major atudiea that have been con- 
ducted in the education, and 
*odai and e m otional character* 
“t»ea of exceptional children in 

• the area of hia/her responsibility 

12.31 Certifying standard* and regula- 

tioia of the State and local school 
•r««n« for (pedal education 
pencmnel in the areas of hii /K^r 
re*pooaibility. 


H 

***••• 


Notimi 
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Item 


12.32 The legal provisions and regula- 
tions governing the education of 

* exceptional children including 
the regulations under which 
grants for transportation, special 
equipment, special classes, and so 
on ; 

12.33 The services available to excep- 
tional children through public 
agencies, including the depart- 
ments of welfare, health, etrT. . . . 


Director or overall 
supervisor 


t 

•§; 

$ 

> 


Supervisor'or Consultant 
in specialized areas 


£ 

§ - 

8 

> 


EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORMS COMPLETED BY STATE, COLLEGE AND 
TEACHING PERSONNEL 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-1: 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-ZA 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-4A : 
* INQUIRY FORM EXC-4© 
INQIMY FpRM RXC-4C: 
INQUIRY' FORM EXC-4D. 
INQUIRY FORM EXCHE: 
INQUIRY FORM EXCHF: 
INQUIRY FORM EXC-4G: 
INQUIRY FORM EXC-4H: 

INQUIRY FORM EXCHI: 
INQUIRY FORM EXCHj: 


For Special Education Personnel (including Directors, Super- 
visors, Consultants, and Coordinators) in Stitt Education De- 
partments. 

To Be Filled Out by All Staff Members of Cellists and Uwvtf sitits 
Who Participate in the Specialized Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children. \ 

^ For Teachers of Blind Children. 

For Teachers of Children Wjth Crippling ConHitions 

For Teachers oi Children Who Are Deaf 1 

Fo/' Teachers of. Gifted Children 

For Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of Hearing 

For Teachers of Children Whp Are Mentally Retarded 

For Teachers of Partially feeing Children 

For Teachers of Children With Severe Social Maladjustments 

and/or Emotional Disturbances. 

For Teachers of Children With Special Health. Problems 
For Teachers of Speech Handicapped Chicken 
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^CCoapleMd bjall S|«cul Bdocstioa Ptnomd parddpulflf la tbc Rndf^t 

Indicate, as one factor, the combinatiob of professional Men^-rJ^ ^ .' , 

believe special education personnel in Sts* expeneoce that yon. 

order to be competent in carrying out tbd/dut&T* ^ maatt$ have in 

•onai fitness.) £«* V ONE item* in each **’ 

gone* 3 ana 4 . cacn oi -categories 1 and 2 aiffONE or MORE in cate- 



Local personnel 


ITEM 


Director 
| or over- 
all 
super- 
visor 


!• (Check ONE per column.} 

Bachelor’* degree (or equivalent) 

Master ’* degree 

Doctor’s degree. . . .( V 


T ).l 


Z. M*jw in: (Check ONE per column,) 
one specialised area of .pedal education 
two or three sjfcdalised areas of *pedal education 
orientation to all areas of special education 


^ n ? ra j olucatiooal administration and supervision , 

clinical psychology. ” "H 

elementary teaching m$thods.\ ' ' ‘ " "'I ’’ 

secondary teaching methods ; 

•tbtr (specify): *.“• 


3. AW in: (Check ONB or MORE per column) 
one specialised area of special education 
two or three spedalised Ureas of, pedal education ' 

orientation to all arear of special education 

general educational administration and supervision 

cBmcal psychology 

demoitary teaching methods 

secondary teaching methods’ * 

"^(specify); h ■ 


Supervisor 
or con- 
tultAQi in 

* special- * 
i*ed arc* , 


■ 


4 ' ***?”"■' CChcdt ° NE or MORE column.) 

® of « least one type of exofptionsl children “ 
regular das^Bom teaching of nprmal children 


supervisory duties an special education at the Strtt or W levj 
•dainistraove duties in general education at the I** or W level!!! 


(specify): 



,v 


imm , : 






